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Beginning  with  the  Title 


A 

Manspace  is  the  title  of  a  book.  What  do  you  think  the  book  might  be  about? 


B 

Invent  ten  book  titles  by  combining  two  words,  one  from  each  of  these  blocks  of  words. 
Say  what  each  book  might  be  about.  Titles  begin  with  a  capital  letter.  When  handwritten,  or 
typed,  they  are  underlined.  One  is  done  for  you. 


true 

eagle 

air 

cat 

space 

friend 

light 

wing 

magic 

girl 

mighty 

pilot 

wonder 

king 

fire 

race 

fleet 

boy 

sea 

foot 

mystery 

wizard 

brave 

marvel 

power 

lion 

wild 

one 

dare 

bird 

Truefriend  is  the  story  of  a  faithful  dog. 


2780113 
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c 

Titles  often  contain  more  than  one  word.  All  words  in  a  title  begin  with  a  capital  letter 
except  small  words  such  as  a^  the,  in,  of,  on,  to,  with,  for.  A  small  word  does  not  start  with 
a  capital  letter  unless  it  is  the  first  word  in  the  title. 

Example:  The  Space  Ship  Returns  to  the  Apple  Tree 

Sort  out  these  jumbled  titles  of  books  and  movies. 

Place  a  comma  between  the  title  and  author.  Add  capitals  where  needed. 

Underline  each  title. 

The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


1.  man  iron  the  in  mask  the 
The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 


2.  bully  the  street  barkham  of 


3.  courage  it  call 


4.  square  cricket  the  times  in 


5.  gables  anne  green  of 


6.  in  willows  the  the  wind 


7.  house  prairie  the  on  little 


8.  and  lion  the  wardrobe  and  the  witch  the 


9.  carlos  street  the  when  closed 


10.  zoo  doolittle’s  doctor 


by  Alexander  Dumas 


by  Mary  Stoltz 


by  Armstrong  Sperry 


by  George  Seldon 


by  L.  M.  Montgomery 


by  Kenneth  Grahame 


by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder 


by  C.  S.  Lewis 


by  Peggy  Mann 


by  Hugh  Lofting 
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D 

Make  up  tities  for  these  book  covers. 


E 

Read  this  story  to  the  end,  then  complete  it  by  adding  titles. 


“There’s  a  great  movie  on  TV  tonight,”  said  Maisie  to  her  brother,  Tom.  “It’s  called 

_ _ Let’s  watch  it.” 

“I  hate  movies  about  hockey,”  said  Tom.  “Let’s  watch  this  one.  It’s  called 

- - It’s  about  a 

flying  house.” 

“Instead  of  arguing,”  said  Mother,  “give  me  a  title  for  my  new  book  on  cats,  but  not  one  with 
‘cat’  in  it!” 

Tom  suggested _ 

Maisie’s  suggestion  was _ _ _ 

“I’ll  take  Maisie’s,’’  said  Mother,  “because  it  has  two  words  starting  with  P.  I  like  alliteration.”  * 


*  Alliteration:  when  two  or  more  words  start  with  the  same  sound,  as  in  Lilly  laughs  a  jot;  Charlie  cjiuckles. 


To  accompany  the  cover,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Inferring  meaning  of  invented  words;  capitals  and  underlining  for  titles. 
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Nouns 


A 

Nouns  are  the  names  of  things. 

Examples:  hammer,  face,  fence,  tennis,  window. 

Write  the  names  of 

two  sports  _ _ 

two  kitchen  utensils  _ 

two  things  on  your  desk  _ _ _ 

Nouns  are  also  the  names  of  living  things.  What  living  things  would  you  find  in  each  of 
these? 

a  nest  _  a  web  _ 

B 

Proper  nouns  are  the  particular  names  of  people,  places  and  things.  Proper  nouns  start 
with  a  capital  letter. 

Examples:  Robert,  Dr.  Sawbones,  Skeeter,  Fang,  Superman,  Canada,  Deer  Lake,  Chevrolet, 
Spitfire,  Charlotte’s  Web,  Jaws 

How  many  places  in  the  world  do  you  know  ending  in  a?  Write  four  of  them. 


How  many  names  of  people  do  you  know  ending  in  ie  or  y?  Write  four  of  them. 


How  many  names  of  hockey  teams  do  you  know?  Write  four  of  them. 


What  brand  names  do  you  see  on  TV  commercials?  Write  four  of  them. 


c 

Sometimes  an  extra  bit  of  information  is  tucked  in  after  the  proper  noun. 

Use  commas  before  and  after  the  tucked-in  words. 

Example:  Fang,  our  dog,  weighs  a  lot. 

Add  commas  where  needed  in  these  sentences: 

1 .  Roger  the  rattlesnake  is  a  popular  exhibit  at  our  zoo. 

2.  Marilla  Murphy  the  snake-house  keeper  is  especially  fond  of  Roger. 

3.  Benny  the  boa  constrictor  has  a  long  cage  to  himself. 

4.  Houdini  the  great  magician  often  had  himself  locked  in  safes. 

5.  Sandra  Swype  the  golf  star  needs  a  lot  of  room  for  her  swing. 

D 

Nouns  often  come  after  words  such  as  arij  the,  this,  that,  those,  these,  both,  some,  my, 
your,  our,  his,  her. 

These  words  are  known  as  noun  markers. 

Examples:  a  kite,  some  secrets,  these  shoes,  her  cat 

Underline  the  nouns  in  these  nonsense  sentences: 

1.  The  glick  blicked  my  parp. 

2.  Our  somp  bonzoed  your  trimble. 

3.  Both  blams  whammed  the  blip  when  a  flip  flimbled. 

4.  The  grap  and  the  bimp  omped  those  prots. 


E 

Many  nouns  can  be  singular  (one  only)  or  plural  (two  or  more).  Most  plural  nouns  add  -s 
or  -es  to  the  singular  form.  Write  the  plural  form  of: 

nest  _ _  lake  _ 

window  _  fox  _ _ 

Nouns  ending  in  -y  usually  form  the  plural  like  this: 
baby  —  babies;  pony  —  ponies.  Write  the  plural  of: 

story _  lady  _ 

Write  a  spelling  rule  to  describe  what  you  did  to  form  the  plural  of  lady. 


To  accompany  pages  6-1 1 ,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Nouns  as  names  of  things,  living  things;  proper  nouns;  noun  markers;  commas  for  appositional  phrases;  common  plural 
forms. 
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Punctuation  in  Sentences 


Sentences  start  with  a  capital  letter  and  usually  end  with  a  period  [7] . 

Sentences  can  be  short,  long  or  in-between. 

Examples:  I  like  our  bus  driver. 

He  has  a  friendly  word  for  all  his  passengers. 

Soon  everyone  is  laughing  and  talking,  even  the  sad-faced  man  who  gets  on  at  Hilltop 
Drive  and  never  says  a  word  to  anyone. 


A  sentence  that  asks  a  question  ends  with  a  question  mark  f?1 . 


Examples:  What  would  happen  if  all  our  telephone  wires  suddenly  melted? 
Can  you  tell  me  what  might  happen? 


A  sentence  that  shows  strong  feelings  of  excitement  ends  with  an  exclamation  mark 


Examples:  What  a  first  day!  I  slept  in,  ran  all  the  way  to  school,  and  knocked  over  the  Principal  in 
the  hall.  He  said,  “I  hope  you’ll  like  your  new  school,  Anna.”  Thank  goodness  he’s 
such  a  nice  person! 


A 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  secret  hideaway  for  a  boy  who  ran  away  from  home.  It  needs 
periods  and  capital  letters.  First  read  it  aloud.  Your  voice  will  help  you  find  the  pauses 
where  it  needs  periods.  Where  a  letter  should  be  a  capital,  cross  it  out  and  print  the  capital 
above  it. 

I  am  on  my  mountain  in  a  tree  home  that  people  have  passed  without  ever  knowing  that  I  am 
here  the  house  is  a  hemlock  tree  and  must  be  as  old  as  the  mountain  itself  I  came  upon  it  last 
summer,  and  dug  and  burned  it  out  until  I  made  a  snug  cave  in  the  tree  that  I  now  call  home 

my  bed  is  on  the  right  as  you  enter,  and  is  made  of  ash  slats  and  covered  with  deerskin  on 
the  left  is  a  small  fireplace  about  knee-high  it  is  of  clay  and  stones  it  has  a  chimney  that  leads 
the  smoke  out  through  a  knothole  I  chipped  out  three  other  knotholes  to  let  fresh  air  in  the  air 
coming  in  is  bitter  cold  it  must  be  zero  outside,  and  yet  I  can  sit  here  inside  my  tree  and  write 
with  bare  hands  the  fire  is  small  it  doesn’t  take  too  much  fire  to  warm  this  tree  room 


From  My  Side  of  the  Mountain,  by  Jean  George 
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B 

Here  are  the  words  for  an  advertisement  in  a  magazine.  Put  in  punctuation  marks 
(□  [T]  [7]),  and  show  the  capital  letters  as  in  A  part. 


are  you  bored  with  your  dreams  do  you  dream  only  in  black  and  white  are  your  dreams 
humdrum,  blah,  hard  to  remember  you  need  a  Technidreem  spacering  just  slip  it  on  at  bedtime 
and  dream  in  three-dimensional,  multi-dynamic,  super-realistic,  glorious,  magnificent,  stereoscopic 
FULL  COLOUR  find  it  at  your  favourite  stores  everywhere  hurry 

C 

This  advertisement  was  created  by  a  faulty  computer,  which  jumbled  the  sentences  and 
left  out  capital  letters  and  punctuation.  Punctuate  the  sentences.  Show  the  capital  letters 
as  in  A  part.  Number  the  sentences  in  order.  The  first  one  is  numbered  for  you.  Compare 
your  sentence  order  with  your  friends.  They  may  all  be  good. 

get  it  at  Dimwitz  Department  Stores  across  the  country  use  it  for  your  Christmas  shopping 
remember,  Nonbumpo  is  guaranteed  ^do  you  get  black  eyes  does  your  head  ache  do  your 
ears  ring  you  get  complete  protection  or  your  money  back  has  your  shoulder  been  dislocated 
use  it  in  a  crowded  stand  at  the  ballpark,  or  during  a  subway  rush  hour  are  your  ribs 
bruised  use  it  on  Halloween  are  your  shins  chipped  here  is  the  answer — the  all-purpose 
Nonbumpo  spacering 


To  accompany  pages  14-23,  Manspace. 

Skills:  End  stops  for  sentences  —  period,  question  mark,  exclamation  mark;  capitalization. 
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Adjectives 


Adjectives  are  describing  words.  They  add  meaning  to  nouns.  Which  of  these  adjectives 
would  you  use  to  describe  the  cheetah  (a  noun),  the  whale  (a  noun),  the  zebra  (a  noun)? 
Use  any  word  more  than  once  if  you  wish.  Use  a  dictionary  if  necessary. 


gigantic 

herbivorous 

carnivorous 

harmless 

feline 

equine 

striped 


conspicuous 

slender 

powerful 

beautiful 

sleek 

mammalian 

endangered 


hunted 

African 

ocean-going 

fleetfooted 

timid 

wild 

weighty 


furry 

speedy 

far-ranging 

handsome 

swift 

air-breathing 

beautiful 


The  whale  is 
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The  zebra  is 


Can  you  find  your  own  adjectives  to  describe  the  spider  and  the  fly? 


You  might  use  some  of  these  adjectives  in  a  chant  or  poem  about  the  different  kinds  of 
creatures  that  help  make  our  world  beautiful  and  interesting. 


To  accompany  pages  12-19,  People  in  Space,  and  pages  18-23,  Manspace. 
Skills:  Using  adjectives  with  nouns;  vocabulary  development. 
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Punctuating  Lists  of  Adjectives 


A 

Sometimes  a  sentence  contains  a  list  of  adjectives.  They  could  be  separated  from  the 
noun  they  describe  by  such  words  as 


is 

isn’t 

will  be 

looks 

are 

aren’t 

won’t  be 

feels 

was 

wasn’t 

can  be 

appears 

were 

weren’t 

can’t  be 

seems 

In  this  sentence  there  is  a  comma  between  the  adjectives,  but  not  before  and. 

My  spacering  is  expansible,  contractible  and  invisible. 

(noun)  (adj.)  (adj.  (adj.) 

Where  there  are  only  two  adjectives,  no  comma  is  needed. 

Fred’s  spacering  looks  old  and  battered. 

(noun)  (adj.)  (adj.) 

Use  commas  in  these  sentences  where  needed  to  separate  adjectives. 

1.  Grandpa  feels  irritable  today  so  he  has  made  his  spacering  large  tough  and  unbending. 

2.  Billy  has  invented  a  spacering  that  is  mobile  speedy  and  aerodynamic. 

3.  Old-fashioned  spacerings  can  sometimes  be  jangly  or  bangly. 

4.  This  year’s  model  looks  zippy  peppy  non-trippy  and  nippy. 

B 

Sometimes  a  sentence  contains  two  or  more  adjectives  in  front  of  a  noun. 

Use  commas  to  separate  them,  but  no  comma  before  the  noun. 

Billy  cooked  a  spicy,  tangy,  tasty  sauce  for  the  spaghetti. 

(adj.)  (adj.)  (adj.)  (noun) 

Underline  the  adjectives  in  these  sentences  and  use  commas  where  needed. 

1.  Mary  went  down  to  the  park  to  fly  her  big  wonderful  kite. 

2.  It  was  a  sunny  windy  day  in  Spring. 

3.  Under  a  tree  Mary  saw  a  boy  watching  her  with  sharp  curious  eyes. 

4.  He  wore  an  old  pair  of  jeans  and  a  tattered  sloppy  red  sweater. 

5.  She  gave  him  a  warm  friendly  smile  and  said,  ‘‘Help  me  fly  this  kite.” 

6.  The  boy  gave  a  big  happy  grin  and  helped  Mary  get  the  kite  in  the  air. 

7.  He  put  his  finger  on  the  tight  tough  string  and  looked  up  at  the  whirling  dancing  bucking  kite. 

8.  It  was  a  small  long-tailed  diamond  in  the  sky. 


To  accompany  pages  18-23,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Supplying  appropriate  adjectives  to  modify  nouns;  punctuating  adjectives  in  series  before  a  noun,  or  after  linking  verbs. 
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Review:  Adjectives  for  Charlie  Chaplin 


Fill  in  this  story  with  adjectives  chosen  from  the  list. 


baggy 

famous 

long 

pitiful 

big 

fine 

many 

pretty 

black 

foolish 

magnificent 

silly 

bullying 

fortunate 

nasty 

sorry 

comical 

frail 

old 

terrible 

courageous 

hungry 

outsize 

empty 

little 

outstanding 

famished 

lucky 

pathetic 

Charlie  Chaplin  was  the  most  _  comedian  in  the  silent  movies. 

He  often  played  the  part  of  a  man  down  on  his  luck.  He  wore 

_ pants, _  shoes,  and  a  bowler  hat. 

There  was  always  a _ _ villain  in  Charlie’s  movies  who  was  twice 

Charlie’s  size.  Although  Charlie  was  small,  he  was _ .  He  stood  up  to 

the  villain  and  usually  outwitted  him.  There  was  always  a _ young 

woman  in  the  movie  with  whom  Charlie  fell  madly  in  love.  Sometimes  the  young  woman  thought 

Charlie  was  rather  _ ,  but  he  could  look  so 

that  she  would  feel _ for  him.  Sometimes  he  was 

_ enough  to  marry  her. 

In  one  movie,  Charlie  was  down  on  his  luck  in  the  Yukon.  He  had  not  eaten  for 

a _ _  time.  My!  He  was _  !  In  fact,  he  felt 

so _ _ he  cooked  and  ate  his  own  boot.  The  boot  tasted 


All  this  was _ __  years  ago.  Charlie  Chaplin  is  now  an 

. _ man.  But  he  is  not  forgotten.  Recently,  he  was  presented 

with  a _ award  for  his _ contribution  to 

motion  pictures. 


To  accompany  pages  24-31 ,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Supplying  adjectives  to  modify  nouns;  vocabulary  development. 
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Putting  Talk  on  Paper 


A 

In  comic  strips,  the  words  characters  say  are  put  in  speech  balloons. 


In  stories  or  news  reports,  speech  balloons  are  replaced  by  quotation  marks  |“  ”| . 

The  tail  of  the  balloon  is  replaced  by  the  word  said,  or  by  any  other  word  doing  the  same 
job  as  said  (for  example,  yelled  or  asked). 

“That’s  the  last  this  hole  will  see  of  me!”  said  Rat. 

In  story  form,  the  comic  strip  picture  is  replaced  by  word  pictures,  or  description. 
Sometimes  the  description  interrupts  the  speech,  breaking  it  into  two  or  more  parts. 
Underline  Rat’s  speech.  See  how  it  has  been  interrupted  by  description  —  broken  into  two 
parts. 

“That’s  the  last  this  hole  will  see  of  me!”  said  Rat,  as  he  strode  away  from  home  with  his 
money  bags.  “I  need  more  space  and  now  I  can  afford  the  best  money  can  buy.”  He  was  in  such 
a  hurry  he  forgot  to  slam  the  door  —  or  maybe  he  couldn’t,  because  it  had  only  one  hinge. 


1.  Use  either  [7]  or  [?]  or  [T]  inside  the  second  quotation  mark  before  a  said  word. 

,”  said  Rat. 

?”  asked  Rat. 

!”  exclaimed  Rat. 

2.  When  there  is  no  said  word,  and  the  speech  ends  the  sentence,  use  either  [7]  or  [?~|or  fi~| . 

i  j 

?” 


3.  Each  sentence  in  a  speech  starts  with  a  capital  letter. 

4.  As  speakers  take  turns  saying  something,  their  speech  starts  on  a  new  line. 

5.  Each  new  speech  is  indented.  To  indent  means  to  start  in  from  the  margin  several  spaces. 

6.  The  second  part  of  an  interrupted  speech  doesn’t  start  on  a  new  line. 
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B 

Read  this  conversation  between  Rat  and  Sparrow. 

“Good  morning,  Rat!”  called  Sparrow.  “What’s  new?” 

“It’s  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  my  life.  That’s  what’s  new,”  said  Rat.  “Out  of  my  way!”  He 
brushed  past  Sparrow  roughly  and  she  jumped  onto  a  low  branch  and  gazed  at  him  with  bright, 
curious  eyes. 

“What’s  new  about  your  life?”  asked  Sparrow. 

“I’ve  inherited  a  large  fortune,”  said  Rat.  “I  am  now  one  of  the  upper  crust,  a  gentlerat  of 
means.  In  a  word,  I’m  loaded,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with  by  the  scruffy  poor.” 

“Inherited,  you  say?  Stolen  it,  more  likely,”  said  Sparrow,  “knowing  you.” 

1.  Underline  all  the  interrupted  speeches.  How  many  did  you  find? _ 

2.  Show  indented  speeches  with  arrows. 

3.  Put  a  circle  around  the  first  capital  letter  in  each  sentence  of  every  speech.  How  many 

did  you  find? _ 

4.  Why  doesn’t  knowing  on  the  last  line  begin  with  a  capital  letter? 


C 

Here  is  the  rest  of  Rat’s  conversation  with  Sparrow.  Put  in  the  punctuation  1“  ”  I 
□  □0[3as  neec*ed  to  show  speech.  Underline  an  example  of  interrupted  speech. 

Stolen  Rat  sputtered  indignantly.  He  dropped  his  bags  and  glared  at  Sparrow. 

That’s  what  I  said  chirruped  Sparrow. 

I’ll  have  you  know  that  I’m  a  law-abiding  citizen,  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long.  I  work  hard  for 
what  I  get,  and  what  I  get  I  deserve.  I’m  careful,  industrious,  sober,  clean-living  and 
painstaking  said  Rat. 

Pains  are  not  all  you  take,  Rat,  but  they’re  about  all  you  give  replied  Sparrow. 

You  feathered  fool  growled  Rat 

In  fact  said  Sparrow,  ignoring  the  insult  in  order  to  deliver  a  better  one,  you  give  me  a  pain  right 
now  Sparrow  was  hungry,  so  she  left  off  to  swoop  on  a  grub  before  the  pigeon  found  it.  Work  for  all 
you  get,  indeed  she  continued.  That’s  a  laugh  How  can  you  work  for  something  you  say  you 
inherited 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Rat  saw  he  had  talked  himself  into  a  corner,  so  he  grabbed  his  bags  and  headed  for  the  office  of  the 
Daily  News. 

Have  a  good  new  life,  Rat  —  if  you  can  Sparrow  called  after  him.  Very  pleased  with  herself,  she  flew 
off  to  visit  Thrush,  practising  his  scales  in  a  nearby  tree. 


There  are  many  words  in  the  said  family. 

List  all  you  can  find  in  the  conversation  between  Rat  and  Sparrow. 


Write  the  conversation  you  think  Sparrow  might  have  with  Thrush. 


D 

Sometimes  the  said  word  comes  before  the  speech. 

After  the  said  word,  put  a  comma,  then  the  first  quotation  mark. 

Examples:  Mandy’s  mother  said,  “You  look  pale.  What  have  you  been  eating?” 
Mandy  kept  moaning,  “Oh,  my  tummy!” 


Complete  these  sentences  with  speech,  using  the  proper  punctuation. 

1 .  Mole  was  sick  of  spring-cleaning,  so  he  threw  down  his  scrubbing  brush  and  exclaimed 


2.  On  this  lovely  Spring  day,  the  breeze  seems  to  be  whispering 


3.  As  he  hurried  along  towards  his  hole,  the  White  Rabbit  kept  muttering  to  himself 


4.  Professor  Sherman,  anxious  to  begin  his  world  cruise,  pointed  to  the  rope  holding  his  balloon 
house  and  shouted _ 


5.  Sparrow  shook  her  head  as  she  watched  Rat  shuffle  off  with  his  money  bags  and  said  to  herself 


6.  Sparrow  waited  until  Thrush  had  finished  practising  a  particularly  hard  song  and  said 


To  accompany  pages  32-39,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Punctuating  direct  speech;  indenting;  the  said  family. 
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Found  Poems 


A 

A  found  poem  is  a  piece  of  vivid  writing —  found  in  a  story,  a  newspaper,  or  anywhere  — 
that  can  be  turned  into  a  poem. 

Here’s  one  from  The  Mousewife,  by  Rumer  Godden.  The  mousewife  is  sorry  for  a  dove 
locked  in  a  small  cage,  and  imagines  how  she  would  feel  if  she  were  locked  up. 

First,  as  prose: 

Not  to  be  able  to  scamper  about  the  floor!  Not  to  be  able  to  run  in  and  out,  or 
climb  up  the  larder  to  get  at  the  cheese!  Not  to  click  in  and  out  and  to  whisk  and 
to  feel  how  you  run  in  your  tail!  To  sit  in  the  trap  until  your  little  bones  are  stiff 
and  your  whiskers  grow  stupid  because  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  smell  or 
hear  or  see! 

Now  as  a  found  poem: 

Not  [to  be  able]  to  scamper 
About  the  floor! 

Not  [to  be  able]  to  run 
In  and  out, 

Or  climb  up  the  larder 
To  get  at  the  cheese! 

Not  to  flick 
In  and  out 
And  to  whisk 
And  to  feel 
How  you  run 
In  your  tail! 

Can  you  finish  it? 

Divide  it  into  units  of  meaning,  one  to  a  line.  You  may  want  to  cut  something  out  or  do 
some  rearranging.  Notice  some  possible  cuts  in  the  example.  Start  each  line  with  a  capital. 
Think  of  a  title. 


Note: 

The  words  in  brackets 
show  where  cuts  can  be 
made  to  improve  the 
poem. 
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B 

Make  a  found  poem  from  this  passage  in  The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  by  Kenneth  Grahame. 
The  mole  has  just  seen  a  river  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  is  fascinated  by  its 
resemblance  to  a  big,  playful  animal. 

The  river  —  this  sleek,  sinuous,  full-bodied  animal,  chasing  and  chuckling,  gripping  things  with  a 
gurgle  and  leaving  them  with  a  laugh,  to  fling  itself  on  fresh  playmates  that  shook  themselves 
free,  and  were  caught  and  held  again.  All  was  a-shake  and  a-shiver  —  glints  and  gleams  and 
sparkle,  rustle  and  swirl,  chatter  and  bubble. 


To  accompany  pages  34-35,  123,  Manspace;  Teacher’s  Guide,  page  25. 
Skills:  Arranging  units  of  meaning  in  free  verse  form. 
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Review:  Punctuation,  Titles,  Capitals 


In  this  exercise  you  are  reviewing 

•  periods  to  end  a  sentence 

•  commas  used  in  these  patterns: 

Fido,  my  dog,  is  ill. 

The  Cricket  in  Times  Square,  by  George  Seldon 
It  was  a  bitter,  cold,  wintry  day. 

•  capital  letters  to  start  a  sentence 

•  capital  letters  for  titles  and  proper  nouns 

•  underlining  for  book  titles 

•  punctuation  of  speech 

To  hear  where  the  sentences  end,  read  the  passage  aloud  and  listen  to  your  voice.  Then 

make  alterations  as  shown. 

i/iona  borrowed  /he  pricket  in  /imes  Square,  by  <$eorge  ^eldon,  from  the  library  she  liked 
Chester  the  cricket  and  his  friends  tucker  the  mouse  and  harry  the  cat  tucker  and  harry  looked 
after  Chester  when  he  arrived  in  new  york  after  an  accidental  train  trip  from  his  home  in 
Connecticut  Chester  was  bewildered  by  the  subway  station  at  times  square  he  had  never  seen 
so  many  people  or  heard  so  much  noise  mona  especially  liked  the  way  that  mario  bellini  fixed  up 
a  japanese  cricket  cage  for  Chester  to  sleep  in  she  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  as  tiny 
as  Chester  and  closed  her  eyes  and  imagined  as  hard  as  she  could 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  everything  was  the  same  size  as  before  mister  sparkle  the 
librarian  was  standing  over  mona  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face 
are  you  okay  he  asked  you  aren’t  ill,  are  you 

mona  laughed  and  said  oh  no,  mister  sparkle  I’m  okay,  but  I  may  be  suffering  from  imaginitis 
mister  sparkle  laughed,  too,  and  said  lots  of  people  get  that  in  here  it’s  a  good  disease 
mona  told  mister  sparkle  about  trying  to  imagine  being  as  small  as  Chester  mister  sparkle  said 
she  might  like  to  try  a  book  about  a  human  being  who  was  almost  as  small  as  Chester  the  book 
was  stuart  little  by  e.b.  white  stuart  was  born  to  full-size  parents  who  got  a  shock  to  find  he  was 
no  bigger  than  a  mouse  stuart  had  lots  of  adventures,  including  a  long  journey  in  a  toy  car 
mona  told  sue  her  best  friend  about  stuart  little 

sue  was  not  very  interested  I’m  into  science  fiction  and  mysteries  at  the  moment  sue  said 
and  buried  her  nose  in  the  case  of  the  missing  space  ship 
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mona  decided  she  would  like  to  try  another  animal  fantasy  mister  sparkle  suggested  charlotte’s 
web  this  was  also  by  e.b.  white  mona  loved  the  part  where  the  junky  old  egg  belonging  to 
templeton  the  rat  turned  into  a  stink  bomb  she  was  delighted  by  charlotte  the  spider  and  the 
way  she  saved  wilbur  the  pig  from  being  turned  into  bacon  ham  and  lard 

Use  this  space  to  tell  about  a  story  you  liked. 


To  accompany  pages  32-35,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Punctuation:  periods  to  end  sentences;  commas  for  appositional  phrases,  lists  of  adjectives,  and  title/author;  direct  speech; 
capitals  for  titles,  proper  nouns;  titles. 
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More  Talk  on  Paper 


A 

After  Rat  left  Sparrow,  he  went  straight  to  the  Daily  News  to  run  an  advertisement.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  his  conversation  with  B.  Owl,  the  advertising  editor.  It  needs  punctuation 
marks. 

Good  morning,  Rat  said  Owl  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting.  It’s  been  a  terrible  day  Owl  sat  at  a 
desk  littered  with  papers.  On  his  head  he  wore  an  old  eyeshade  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  It 
had  belonged  to  a  famous  newspaperowl  called  Hoot.  Owl  sighed  and  said  If  only  Hoot  could 
see  this  place  now.  He’d  never  know  it.  I  was  just  saying  to... 

I  haven’t  got  all  day  Rat  cut  in  rudely  so  cut  the  small  talk.  I  don’t  give  a  hoot  about  Hoot, 
whoever  he  is,  or  was.  Take  a  look  at  this  From  his  bag  he  produced  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
handed  it  to  Owl. 


B 

Rat  wants  to  build  a  new  house.  Part  of  his  story  has  been  turned  into  a  play,  and  bits  of 
the  description  have  been  turned  into  stage  directions.  Complete  the  play. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
(In  order  of  appearance) 

B.  Owl 

Rat 

Scene  I:  Fur  and  Feather  Land.  The  office  of  B.  Owl,  advertising  editor  of  the  Daily  News.  Owl 
sits  at  a  huge  desk,  littered  with  papers.  He  wears  an  old-fashioned  eyeshade.  He  is  fussing  over 
various  bits  of  paper  in  an  anxious  way. 

Enter  Rat,  carrying  two  large  bags. 

Owl:  Good  morning,  Rat.  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting.  It’s  been  a  terrible  day.  (Owl  brushes  his 
eyeshade  with  a  wing.)  If  only  Hoot  could  see  this  place  now.  He’d  never  know  it.  I  was 
saying  to... 

Rat:  (interrupting)  I  haven’t  got  all  day,  so  cut  the  small  talk.  I  don’t  give  a  hoot  about  Hoot  — 
whoever  he  is,  or  was.  Take  a  look  at  this,  (producing  a  sheet  of  paper  from  one  of  the 
bags) 

Owl:  (reading  aloud)  Best  builders  wanted. 
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To  accompany  pages  32-39,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Punctuating  direct  speech;  writing  in  play  form;  completing  a  partly  written  play. 


Punctuating  Lists  of  Nouns  with  Commas 


Sometimes  a  sentence  contains  a  list  of  nouns.  Separate  the  nouns  by  commas.  And 
separates  the  last  two  nouns.  You  have  your  choice  whether  to  use  ,  and  or  just  and.  Stay 
with  your  choice  from  then  on. 

Example:  At  spring-cleaning  time,  Mole  used  brooms,  clusters,  ladders,  and  a  bucket, 
or  At  spring-cleaning  time,  Mole  used  brooms,  dusters,  ladders  and  a  bucket. 

Sometimes  the  list  includes  noun  markers  and  adjectives  with  the  nouns. 

Example:  Professor  Sherman’s  balloon  house  contained  a  comfortable  chair,  a  folding  bed,  some 
silver  dishes,  a  globe,  some  books,  clothes  and  a  shark-fishing  rod. 


A 

Complete  each  of  these  three  sentences  with  a  list  of  nouns  selected  from  the  box. 


igloos,  timber,  bricks,  sampans,  stilt  houses,  nails,  roofing,  robot-oven, 
teepees,  electro-onion-peeler,  cement,  insulation,  pueblos,  tennis  court, 
baby  carriage,  skyscrapers,  shanties,  room-revolver,  plumbing 


1.  All  around  the  world  people  live  in  many  kinds  of  homes — for  instance, 


2.  The  materials  needed  to  build  a  house  include 


3.  Professor  Sherman’s  sister  was  famous  as  the  inventor  of 


B 

Complete  these  sentences  by  creating  lists  of  nouns. 

1 .  For  my  birthday  I  want  a  rocket  ship,  a _ 
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2.  The  five  most  popular  TV  programs  today  are  probably 


(Remember:  If  you  use  titles,  underline  them  and  give  them  capital  letters.) 

3.  I  think  the  five  most  important  inventions  of  this  century  are 


4.  The  five  most  famous  women  I  know  of  are 


(Remember:  Proper  nouns  start  with  a  capital  letter.) 

5.  My  favourite  foods  are  _ 


6.  I  believe  that 


are  all  endangered  species. 

7.  A  pioneer  log  cabin  was  often  cut  off  from  everyone  and  everything,  but  the  modern  house  or 
apartment  has  many  connections  with  the  outside  world.  These  include  roads, 


To  accompany  pages  36-51,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Punctuating  nouns  in  series;  nouns  in  series  together  with  noun  markers  and  adjectives. 
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Verbs 


A 

Verbs  are  words  such  as: 

play,  work,  buy,  sing,  wake,  sleep,  travel,  go 

The  verb  in  a  sentence  usually  tells  what  someone  or  something  is  doing.  The  person  or 
thing  doing  the  action  is  called  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  In  these  examples,  an  arrow 
links  subject  and  verb.  The  verb  is  underlined. 

Examples: "BobTisher  bought  a  houseboat. 


He  painted  it,  polished  it,  and  repaired  the  engine. 


Young^Tomrny^Fisher  helped  his  father  with  the  boat. 
Then  the  bottom  fell  out. 


Underline  all  the  verbs  in  these  sentences.  Draw  an  arrow  from  the  subject  to  the  verb. 
The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


1.  Last  spring,  Mr.  Skipper  sold  his  house. 

2.  “Houses  bore  me,”  he  said,  (two  verbs) 

3.  He  bought  a  super-trailer  instead. 

4.  In  the  summer,  he  drove  across  Canada. 

5.  He  took  his  six  cats  with  him. 

6.  In  St.  John’s,  he  found  a  stray  dog  with  a  waggly  tail. 

7.  He  named  the  dog  Wag. 

8.  The  cats  disliked  Wag. 

9.  Mr.  Skipper  cooked  in  the  super-trailer. 

10.  The  cats  ate  only  chicken  and  liver. 

1 1 .  Wag  gobbled  anything  on  his  plate. 

12.  Of  course,  everyone  slept  in  the  super-trailer,  usually  on  top  of  Mr.  Skipper. 

13.  In  Calgary,  Mr.  Skipper  bought  a  parrot. 
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14.  He  called  it  Charlene. 


15.  Charlene  annoyed  the  cats. 

16.  She  nipped  their  tails. 

1 7.  They  scratched  at  her,  but  missed,  (two  verbs,  one  subject) 

18.  After  that,  Charlene  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  a  high  shelf. 

19.  In  Vancouver,  Mr.  Skipper  adopted  a  turtle. 

20.  All  the  animals  hated  the  turtle. 

21.  Finally,  Mr.  Skipper  sold  his  trailer. 

22.  He  and  the  animals  travelled  home  by  train,  (two  subjects) 

23.  Mr.  Skipper  loved  every  minute  of  the  train  trip. 

24.  The  animals  detested  it. 

B 

Non-Action  Verbs 

A  few  verbs  are  non-action  verbs.  The  main  one  is  the  verb  be.  You  know  its  many  forms. 
For  example: 

am,  are,  is,  was,  were,  will  be,  is  being,  was  being,  were  being 

Other  non-action  verbs  are: 

feel,  seem,  look,  become 

Underline  the  non-action  verbs  in  these  sentences. 

1 .  Bill  feels  blue  with  the  flu. 

2.  Jonathan’s  rash  is  red. 

3.  He  is  in  bed. 

4.  Emma  feels  happy  because  of  Grandpappy. 

5.  Helen  will  be  busy  in  the  kitchen  with  Lizzie. 

6.  The  twins  were  being  naughty  and  made  Uncle  George  haughty. 

7.  All  this  rhyme  becomes  a  waste  of  time! 
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c 

Verb  Tense 


Verbs  tell  about  •  time  past  (past  tense) 

•  time  present  (present  tense) 

•  time  future  (future  tense) 


Examples: 


Past  tense:  Mary  lived  on  an  island  when  she  was  little. 

Present  tense:  Mary  lives  on  an  island. 

Future  tense:  Mary  will  live  on  an  island  next  summer. 


Write  the  verbs  used  in  this  story  in  the  past  tense.  Spaces  under  each  sentence  tell  you 
how  many  verbs  to  look  for. 

1.  Captain  Seaspray  lives  with  his  granddaughter,  Foam,  on  an  old  barge  on  the  river. 


2.  Foam  loves  life  on  the  barge  with  her  grandfather. 


3.  Captain  Seaspray  is  retired  and  stays  home. 


4.  Sometimes  he  visits  his  friends  who  live  along  the  river. 


5.  He  sees  them  all  at  least  once  a  week. 


6.  Of  course,  he  spends  a  good  bit  of  time  keeping  the  barge  shipshape. 


7.  He  works  in  the  mornings  and  keeps  his  afternoons  free. 


8.  In  his  spare  time  he  paints,  takes  photographs,  and  plays  his  guitar. 


9.  Foam  often  brings  her  school  friends  home  after  school. 
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10.  The  barge  has  a  long,  smooth  deck,  ideal  for  games. 


1 1 .  On  the  deck  there  is  a  basketball  court  and  a  place  for  hopscotch. 


12.  Sometimes  the  kids  just  sit  in  the  sun,  talk,  and  drink  milk. 


D 

Helping  Verbs 

Sometimes  a  verb  needs  a  helper. 

Example:  Tom  will  paint  the  fence. 

Here,  the  helper  is  will.  Sometimes  a  verb  needs  two  helpers. 


How  many  ways  can  you  think  of  to  help  the  verb  paint?  Two  are  done  for  you. 

Tom  is  painting  the  fence. 

Jennie  and  Mary  should  have  painted  the  fence. 


To  accompany  pages  52-55,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Verbs — action,  non-action;  subjects  of  verbs;  tense;  auxiliaries. 
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Punctuating  Lists  of  Verbs  with  Commas 


A 

Sometimes  a  sentence  contains  a  list  of  verbs.  The  verbs  are  separated  with  commas. 
When  and  is  used  before  the  last  verb,  use  ,  and  or  just  and  —  but  be  consistent. 


Examples:  I  tapped,  knocked,  thumped,  and  kicked  at  the  door, 
or  I  tapped,  knocked,  thumped  and  kicked  at  the  door. 


Punctuate  these  sentences  with  commas. 

1.  On  our  street,  people  whistle  sing  talk  shout  and  quarrel  all  day  long. 

2.  You  can  build  paint  climb  and  perch  on  a  wall. 

3.  Jane  shot  developed  printed  and  mounted  her  photographs  of  windows  and  doors. 

4.  In  school,  we  read  write  draw  and  sing. 

5.  Shall  I  fry  broil  roast  or  stew  the  meat? 

6.  A  horse  can  walk  run  gallop  canter  and  trot. 

7.  The  little  river  bubbled  gurgled  and  splashed  as  it  ran  through  the  wood. 

B 

Sometimes  a  verb  is  part  of  a  word-group.  Supply  verbs  for  the  word-groups  in  these 
sentences.  Separate  the  word-groups  with  commas. 

1 .  When  he  saw  the  face  at  the  window,  Johnny _ his  eyes  wide 

_ for  help  _ for  the 

door  and _ downstairs  in  terror. 

2.  When  the  burglar  reached  the  safe,  he _ down  on  the  floor 

_ his  gloves  _ _ the 

dial  and _ for  the  little  sounds  inside  the  lock. 

3.  Standing  at  this  window,  you  can _ the  sweet  scent 

of  flowers  _ the  dull  roar  of  traffic  in  the  street 

_ the  south  breeze  on  your  face  and _ 

a  blue  haze  of  mountains  on  the  horizon. 
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c 

Complete  this  story,  supplying  verbs  and  commas. 


1 .  When  the  hungry  traveller  reached  the  inn,  he _ his  feet 

on  the  welcome  mat _ _ on  the  door  and _ 

impatiently. 

2.  After  a  long  pause,  the  door  handle _ with  a  rattle  the  door 

slowly - - - an  inch  or  two  and  a  kitchen  boy’s  suspicious  face 

- - - out. 


3.  The  impatient  traveller 
inside  _ 


the  door  wide  open 


the  delicious  food  being  prepared  and 


4.  The  innkeeper 
his  room  _ 


the  innkeeper. 
_ him  politely 


him  a  huge  key  for 


the  traveller  by  a  roaring  fire. 
5.  The  traveller _ • 


the  way  to  the  dining  room  and 


an  enormous  meal 


two  cups  of  black  coffee  and _ 

6.  He _ the  key  in  the  old  lock 


sleepily  to  his  room. 


the  door 


open  _ 

7.  He  carefully 
fresh  air  _ 


inside  and 


the  door 


around. 

_ the  window  to  let  in 


in  deeply 


down  into  the  inn 


yard  and  to  his  surprise 
8.  Then  he _ 


_ a  shadowy  figure  lurking  near  the  stable. 

the  curtains  _ his  clothes 


into  bed  and  soon 


To  accompany  pages  56-57,  Manspace. 

Skill:  Punctuating  verbs  and  clauses  in  series. 
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Poem  Patterns 


It  can  be  fun  to  play  with  word-patterns  to  make  a  poem.  In  this  poem, 
the  pattern  is  Description  —  Question. 


THE  SNOWMAN 

The  snowman  is  weeping 
cold-all-over  tears. 

The  warm  wind  licks  him 
like  an  ice  cream  cone. 

Where  will  you  go,  Snowman, 
when  Spring  finishes  you? 


1 

Description 

* 

Question 


A 

Write  Description-Question  poems  about  people,  creatures  or  things  you  have  seen  on  the 
street,  in  the  park,  at  the  zoo.  Here  are  some  ideas: 


a  dog  or  cat 
a  hobo 
a  fire  hydrant 
a  used  car  lot 
a  window  box  with  flowers 
an  elderly  person  shopping 
a  child  in  a  stroller 


a  creature  at  the  zoo 
a  fire  engine 
a  garbage  can 
a  policeman  on  traffic  duty 
a  hydraulic  drill 
an  attic  window 
an  open  door 
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B 

Write  a  poem  in  a  Question-Answer-Description  pattern. 

First  ask  a  question  about  something  you  see.  Answer  yes  or  no.  Then  describe  the  object 
as  if  you  are  seeing  it  for  the  first  time. 


SNOWSPARKS 

Are  these  snowflakes, 
on  this  cold,  sunny  day? 

Not  to  me! 

They  are  snowsparks 
dancing  in  the  sun. 

The  tiniest  bits  of 
left-over  Winter 
dancing, 
dying  in  the  sun. 


Question 


y  Yes  or  No  Answer 


Description 
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c 

Make  a  camera  poem  about  street  life. 

Imagine  all  the  sights,  sounds  and  movements  of  a  street.  Fill  in  your  camera  with  these 
street  words.  Then  zoom  in  on  something  of  special  interest.  Write  a  short  poem  about  it 
in  the  camera  lens  (circle).  You  could  use  any  poem  pattern  you  know.  You  could  perform 
the  poem  against  a  softly-chanted  background  of  street  words. 
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D 

Make  a  Street  Opposites  chart. 

Think  of  opposites  connected  with  streets  (light  —  dark;  wide  —  narrow;  busy  —  peaceful). 

Choose  a  pair  of  opposites.  Brainstorm  all  the  words  you  can  think  of  that  could  be 
described  by  each  opposite. 

Example:  Light  Dark 

a  shop  window  a  gloomy  doorway 

Write  your  words  in  the  yin-yang  shape  below.  The  yin-yang  is  an  ancient  Chinese  symbol 
for  opposites  that  combine  to  make  a  whole. 


To  accompany  pages  56-71,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Manipulating  word-patterns;  vocabulary  development. 
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Review:  Punctuation  of  Lists  of  Nouns,  Adjectives  or  Verbs 


A 

Read  this  sentence  and  then  draw  stick  figures  of  the  kids  who  came  to  play  ball. 
Punctuate  the  sentence  to  show  how  many  kids  came. 

After  school,  Mark  Perkins  Robert  Curtis  Elizabeth  Roderick  Alison  Gregory  and  the  Smith 
twins  came  to  play  ball  on  our  street. 


B 

Add  commas  to  these  sentences  where  needed. 

1.  The  game  was  short  fast  and  furious. 

2.  It  wasn’t  long  before  Liz  broke  a  window  Mark  stepped  on  a  flower  bed  Alison  fell  and  hurt  her 
knee  and  I  ran  right  into  Dr.  Jones. 

3.  Then  Mum  called  us  to  dinner  and  we  enjoyed  a  meal  of  tomato  soup  chicken  liver  potato  salad 
fruit  and  milk. 

Make  a  sketch  of  the  food  Mum  served  at  dinner.  Compare  your  sketch  with  a  friend’s. 


- — _ 

4.  After  dinner,  we  were  all  very  full  very  happy  and  very  tired  —  until  the  twins  challenged  us  to 
ping-pong. 
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5.  Dad  wore  earplugs  and  watched  TV  Mum  umpired  the  game  and  the  dog  chewed  up  six  balls. 

6.  It  was  a  noisy  friendly  visit,  but  Dad  says  next  time  we  will  go  to  either  a  movie  a  bowling  alley 
the  circus  or  any  place  away  from  home! 

7.  What  with  a  broken  window  chewed  ping-pong  balls  an  angry  doctor  and  vet  fees  it  was  a 
costly  party. 


C 

Complete  these  sentences  with  lists  and  add  punctuation. 

1 .  At  the  airport  we _ 


2.  At  the  zoo  I  took  photographs  of 


3.  Maureen  was  an  all-round  athlete;  she  could 


4.  The  notice  in  the  park  said  people  were  permitted  to 


5.  After  the  game  the  players 


D 

Here  are  boxes  of  adjectives,  nouns  and  verbs.  Make  nonsense  sentences  by  using  them 
to  make  lists  in  the  incomplete  sentences.  Use  commas  to  separate  the  items  in  the  lists. 
You  may,  if  you  wish,  add  adjectives  to  any  of  the  nouns  in  your  lists.  The  first  sentence  is 
started  for  you. 


Adjectives  Nouns 


hot,  cold,  sticky,  stinky,  purple,  wet, 

bricks,  gas,  jelly,  sharks,  bicarbonate 

glorious,  poisonous,  desperate,  tasty, 

of  soda,  cabbage,  dishwater, 

timid,  tremendous,  irritable,  scruffy, 

detergent,  rats,  snails,  slugs, 

huffy,  iffy,  puffy,  stuffy,  awful,  terrible, 

caterpillars,  flies,  coffeepots,  tar, 

horrible,  funny,  comic,  silly, 

tractors,  streetcars,  subways,  eggs, 

side-splitting,  rotten,  invisible, 

pugs,  pigs,  pegs,  bags,  rags,  gags, 

enormous,  tiny,  itty-bitty 

nags 

Verbs 

faint,  scream,  bark,  scratch,  howl, 
squabble,  act,  blush,  evaporate,  melt, 
be,  have,  wrestle,  fizz,  grunt,  boil, 
groan,  yodel,  spit,  knit,  shrivel,  shrink, 
shuffle,  streak,  wobble,  tremble,  gurgle, 
gargle 


You  may  wish  to  change  the  form 
of  the  verb. 

Example:  act,  acting,  acted 


1 .  I  phoned  the  store  and  asked  the  manager  to  deliver  a  sticky  subway, 


2.  Buck  Bronco,  the  cowboy  movie  actor,  is  very  fond  of 


3.  When  the  Ningnong  family  go  on  holiday,  they 


4.  “If  you  elect  me,”  said  the  speaker,  “I  promise  I  will 


To  accompany  pages  68-71,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Punctuating  nouns,  adjectives  or  verbs  in  series. 
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When  Is  a  Verb  a  Noun? 


Some  words  may  be  nouns  in  some  sentences  and  verbs  in  others. 

Examples:  Donna  is  painting  a  picture.  (verb) 

The  painting  is  worth  $200.00.  (noun) 

Rich  is  wearing  a  ring  today.  (noun) 

Terry  hopes  the  phone  will  ring,  (verb) 

Write  noun  or  verb  in  the  spaces  provided  to  show  how  the  underlined  words  are  used  in 
these  sentences.  The  first  is  done  for  you. 

1 .  Early  each  morning,  Tina  springs  out  of  bed.  - - 

The  springs  in  Tina’s  watch  are  broken.  - - 

2.  We  stowed  the  treasure  in  the  ship’s  hold. 

Hold  fast  to  the  rope. 

3.  Ross  will  water  the  garden  after  breakfast.  _ - 

Ross  is  thirsty;  give  him  a  drink  of  water.  - 

4.  The  sun  is  yellowing  the  curtains.  _ 

Yellow  is  my  favourite  colour.  _ 

5.  “I  hope  you  are  getting  better,  Grandma,”  said  Ben.  _ 

When  I  was  lost  in  the  forest,  I  never  lost  hope.  _ 

6.  The  dawn  was  very  beautiful  this  morning. 

The  idea  dawned  on  me  suddenly  to  apply  for  the  job. 

7.  The  horses  will  sweat  if  you  make  them  gallop  too  fast. 

The  sweat  stood  out  on  the  rider’s  brow  like  beads. 

8.  Penny  is  writing  a  letter  to  her  aunt.  _ 

The  writing  on  the  old  manuscript  is  very  hard  to  read.  _ 


To  accompany  pages  68-75,  Manspace. 

Skill:  Distinguishing  when  a  word  is  used  as  noun  or  verb. 
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Some  Ways  to  Make  an  Adjective 


Some  nouns  (and  verbs)  can  be  turned  into  adjectives  by  adding  one  of  these  suffixes: 

-y,  -ly,  -ful,  -en,  -al,  -ing 


A  suffix  is  a  syllable  (part  of  a  word)  added  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

Example:  silver  —  silvery;  fish  —  fishy;  tide  —  tidal 


1.  Make  adjectives  of  these  words  by  adding  a  suitable  suffix.  Watch  the  words  with  (*).  They 
are  tricky.  Use  your  dictionary  if  you  need  help. 


hope 
gold  — 

rose _ 

help _ 

sweat 

sleep_ 

skill _ 

excite  _ 

tear _ 

sun  __ 
play  — 
spider  _ 
soap 
slime  _ 

star _ 

shower 
shine_ 
nature 
smile 
lump  _ 


stick _ 

spring 
nation 
suds  _ 

skin _ 

tin  _ 

thrill _ 

water 
sugar 
streak  _ 
mud  _ 

soul _ 

sneak 

silk _ 

scholar 

kind _ 

scratch 

bride 

comic 

mist 
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curl 

father 

*bog _ 

wind  _ 

summer 
^bubble 
*  pebble 
peace 
brother 
mother 


*blur 
*  beauty _ 
^winter  _ 
wood  _ 

*pet _ 

sister 

boss 

boast 

art  _ 

*wobble 


2.  How  many  words  were  in  these  different  categories? 
Which  category  is  the  largest? 

-y _  -ly _  -ing _  -ful _  -en _ -al 

The  largest  is  _ 


3.  Can  you  make  up  a  spelling  rule  to  describe  the  way  to  form  adjectives  from  rose,  slime 
and  shine? 


4.  Can  you  make  up  a  spelling  rule  to  describe  the  way  to  form  adjectives  from  skin,  tin, 
mud,  and  blur? 


5.  Can  you  find  two  other  words  in  the  list  that  are  like  wobble  in  the  way  they  change  into 
an  adjective? 


To  accompany  pages  68-75,  Manspace. 

Skill:  Using  suffixes  to  make  adjectives  of  nouns,  verbs. 
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More  Uses  for  Commas 


A 

Commas  are  used  to  mark  off  the  name  of  someone  being  addressed  (spoken  to). 
Where  the  name  comes  first,  or  last,  in  the  sentence,  use  only  one  comma. 


Examples:  Uncle  Joe,  will  you  have  some  more  pie? 

No,  Boris,  I  am  on  a  strict  diet  —  until  suppertime. 
Isn’t  that  so,  Maisie? 


In  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  sentences,  someone  is  being  addressed,  and  someone  is 
being  spoken  about.  Put  an  A  beside  each  sentence  that  tells  about  someone  being 
addressed.  If  you  are  not  sure,  read  the  sentences  aloud.  The  first  is  done  for  you. 

1.  Can  you  hear  Bill?  _ 

Can  you  hear,  Bill?  A 

2.  Have  you  played  Harold?  _ 

Have  you  played,  Harold?  _ 

3.  No  Susan  is  in  this  room.  _ 

No,  Susan  is  in  this  room.  _ 

4.  Watch,  Dad!  _ 

Watch  Dad!  _ 

5.  Look  at  that,  old  timer.  _ 

Look  at  that  old  timer.  _ 

6.  Betty  Arnold  is  the  winner.  _ 

Betty,  Arnold  is  the  winner.  _ 

7.  Sir,  Henry  will  be  late.  _ 

Sir  Henry  will  be  late.  _ 

8.  Girls  line  up  here.  _ _ 

Girls,  line  up  here.  _ 
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B 

A  comma  is  used  after  single  words  that  act  as  sentence  starters:  yes,  no,  oh,  and 
sometimes  well,  certainly,  and  congratulations. 


Examples:  Yes,  we  have  a  few  seats  left. 

No,  they  are  for  the  back  rows  only. 

Sure,  we  have  plenty  for  the  afternoon  performance. 
Certainly,  you  can  book  ahead. 

Oh,  I’ve  left  my  wallet  in  the  car. 

Well,  come  back  any  time  before  five  o’clock. 


Reply  to  each  sentence  with  a  sentence  of  your  own. 
Start  your  sentence  with  the  word  suggested  in  brackets. 


1 .  Can  you  tell  me  the  time  the  match  begins?  (Start  with  yes.) 


2.  Aren’t  you  the  man  I  saw  being  questioned  by  the  police?  (Start  with  no.) 


3.  Waiter,  I  want  a  table  for  two.  (Start  with  certainly.) 


4.  Tell  me  how  it  happened?  (Start  with  well.) 


5.  Boo!  (Start  with  oh.) 


In  some  of  these  sentences,  well,  certainly,  no  and  congratulations  may  need  a  comma 
after  them.  Supply  commas  where  needed.  If  you  are  not  sure,  read  the  sentences  aloud. 


1.  No  puppy  dog  is  going  to  wake  me  up  at  five  a.m.l 

2.  Certainly  Madam  the  phone  is  on  that  desk. 

3.  Certainly  not  my  good  man. 

4.  Well  done! 

5.  Congratulations  are  in  order. 
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6.  Well  this  is  how  it  all  began. 

7.  No  fish  haven’t  been  seen  in  this  river  in  the  last  ten  years. 

8.  Congratulations  Gloria  on  winning  first  prize. 

9.  No  it  was  second  prize 

10.  Well  congratulations  anyway. 

1 1.  No  city  will  be  safe  if  this  U.F.O.  is  not  captured. 

12.  No  I  can’t  see  any  sign  of  the  U.F.O.  now. 


C 

A  comma  is  used  to  mark  off  a  group  of  words  that  introduces  a  sentence. 

Examples:  To  our  delight,  it  was  warm  enough  to  swim. 

After  our  swim,  we  sat  in  the  sun  and  talked. 

Mark  off  the  introductory  word  group  in  these  sentences  with  a  comma. 

1.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  we  all  went  to  the  museum. 

2.  To  our  surprise  it  turned  into  a  terrifying  ordeal. 

3.  After  looking  at  several  rooms  Terry  and  I  left  the  others  to  explore  on  our  own. 

4.  Round  a  corner  and  up  a  long  corridor  we  found  a  dimly-lit  room. 

5.  After  our  eyes  had  got  used  to  the  dark  we  saw  huge  looming  shapes. 

6.  To  our  horror  one  of  them  seemed  to  lurch  towards  us. 

7.  With  a  bloodcurdling  cry  Terry  ran  for  the  door. 

8.  Since  I  was  just  as  terrified  I  was  not  far  behind. 

9.  Later  that  afternoon  we  learned  what  had  frightened  us. 

10.  Because  of  a  broken  fuse  the  lights  had  dimmed  in  that  room. 

1 1 .  What  is  more  we  learned  that  the  “monster”  was  only  a  model  dinosaur  slowly  revolving 
on  a  stand. 

12.  After  thinking  about  this  for  a  while  Terry  was  not  convinced. 

13.  If  there  was  a  power  failure  in  that  room  why  did  the  dinosaur  move? 


To  accompany  pages  72-83,  Manspace. 

Skills.  Punctuation  with  commas  to  mark  off  persons  addressed;  initial  use  of  yes,  no,  oh  and  similar  sentence  starters; 
introductory  phrases  or  clauses. 
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Review:  More  Uses  for  Commas 


This  story  needs  commas  used  in  the  three  ways  you  have  just  learned  about  (pages 
42-44).  If  in  doubt,  read  aloud  and  listen  to  your  voice. 


I  have  just  finished  reading  Everybody’s  Land.  As  you  probably  know  this  story  is  about  a 
bombed-out  lot  in  a  big  city  in  Europe.  After  the  bombing  raids  no  one  had  got  round  to  building 
anything  new.  The  lot  was  a  ruin.  Everyone  called  it  an  eyesore  —  except  the  kids. 

Oh  how  the  kids  loved  it!  They  played  hide-and-seek  in  the  bushes,  and  dug  tunnels  and 
caves  in  the  cellars.  Yes  it  was  a  paradise  for  kids.  Every  afternoon  when  school  was  out  they 
would  come  to  the  waste-land  to  play. 

When  they  heard  that  it  was  to  be  cleared  for  a  new  building  the  kids  were  very  upset.  They 
went  to  speak  to  an  official  of  the  town  government. 

“Sir  couldn’t  we  keep  it  just  as  it  is?”  they  asked. 

“No  it’s  an  eyesore,”  they  were  told. 

“Oh  sir  can’t  you  spare  it  for  the  kids  who  have  nowhere  else  to  play?” 

“No  that’s  impossible.” 

Yes  it  seemed  impossible. 

“Oh  what  can  we  do?”  asked  Mickie  Pollitt  who  could  climb  the  waste-land  tree  better  than 
the  boys. 

“Don’t  worry  Mickie  we’ll  think  of  something,”  said  Snuffie.  And  they  did. 

By  putting  their  heads  together  they  came  up  with  a  plan  to  save  the  waste-land.  They  were 
helped  by  a  mysterious  old  man.  He  said  to  them,  “Children  you  deserve  to  keep  the 
waste-land.” 

Congratulations  kids! 


To  accompany  pages  72-83,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Punctuation  with  commas  to  mark  off  persons  addressed;  initial  use  of  yes,  no,  oh  and  similar  sentence  starters, 
introductory  phrases  or  clauses. 
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Joining  Sentences 


Short  sentences  one  after  the  other  can  become  boring  to  read.  They  are  sometimes 
joined  together  by  conjunctions  (joining  words). 

Here  are  some  well-known  conjunctions:  and,  but,  or,  who,  when,  which,  that,  because,  if 

A 

Turn  the  groups  of  short  sentences  into  one  sentence  by  inserting  the  conjunctions  in 
bold  type.  You  are  told  how  many  words  to  omit  (leave  out)  when  you  make  the  join. 
Sometimes  the  word  such  has  to  be  added.  The  first  two  sentences  are  done  for  you. 

You  may  need  to  use  a  comma  to  replace  a  period;  for  example,  where  a  sentence 
becomes  an  introductory  group  of  words  (see  page  44).  A  comma  is  usually  used  before  but. 

1 .  (a)  It  was  a  hot  day.  (add  such) 

(b)  Maria  decided  to  go  for  a  swim,  that 

It  was  such  a  hot  day  that  Maria  decided  to  go  for  a  swim. 


2.  (a)  She  reached  the  swimming  pool,  when 

(b)  She  paid  for  a  locker  in  the  dressing  room. 

(c)  She  quickly  changed  into  her  swimsuit,  and  (omit  1  word) 

When  she  reached  the  swimming  pool,  she  paid  for  a  locker  in  the  dressing 
room  and  quickly  changed  into  her  swimsuit. 


3.  (a)  There  was  a  notice  on  the  wall. 

(b)  The  notice  said:  “The  Management  is  not  responsible  for  stolen  property.”  which  (omit  2 
words) 


4.  (a)  Maria  read  the  notice,  after 

(b)  She  was  glad  she  got  herself  a  locker. 


5.  (a)  There  was  another  notice  outside,  by  the  pool. 

(b)  Maria  did  not  stop  to  read  it.  but 

(c)  She  saw  her  friend,  Betsy,  at  the  other  end.  because 
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6.  (a)  Maria  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

(b)  She  wanted  to  catch  up  to  Betsy,  (no  conjunction  needed),  (omit  2  words) 


7.  (a)  Suddenly  there  was  a  large  person  in  her  way. 

(b)  He  looked  down  at  her,  frowning,  who  (omit  1  word) 


8.  (a)  He  said,  “Have  you  read  the  notice  back  there?” 

(b)  He  pointed  back  over  her  shoulder,  and  (omit  1  word) 


9.  (a)  “No,”  said  Maria,  feeling  embarrassed, 
(b)  She  felt  angry,  too.  and  (omit  2  words) 


10.  (a)  “People  run  along  the  edge,”  said  the  lifeguard,  if 
(b)  “They  could  slip  on  the  wet  cement.” 


11.  (a)  “They  could  crack  their  heads  on  the  cement.” 

(b)  “They  could  fall  in  the  pool  and  hurt  someone.”  or  (omit  2  words) 


12.  (a)  “Are  you  still  angry?”  asked  the  lifeguard, 
(b)  He  was  smiling  now.  who  (omit  1  word) 
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13.  (a)  It  was  a  nice  smile  (add  such) 
(b)  Maria  had  to  smile,  too.  that 


14.  (a)  “No,”  she  said. 

(b)  She  walked  down  to  her  friend  Betsy,  and  (omit  1  word) 


15.  (a)  Betsy  teased  her  about  being  stopped  by  the  lifeguard, 
(b)  Maria  didn’t  mind,  but 


16.  (a)  “It’s  a  good  rule,”  she  said  to  Betsy. 

(b)  She  dived  into  the  water,  and  (omit  1  word) 


17.  (a)  She  came  up  for  air.  when 
(b)  She  looked  around  for  Betsy. 


18.  (a)  Betsy  was  by  her  side. 

(b)  Betsy  was  treading  water,  (omit  2  words) 


19.  (a)  Maria  grinned  at  Betsy. 

(b)  She  shouted,  “I’ll  race  you  to  the  far  end!”  and  (omit  1  word) 
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B 

Make  up  a  sentence  for  each  of  these  pairs  of  pictures,  which  are  about  the  twins,  Kathy 
and  Pete.  Use  the  conjunction  provided  to  join  your  sentences.  A  comma  may  be  needed. 
The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


Kathy  and  Pete  took  their  dog  to  the  park,  but  the  attendant  said  that  no  dogs  were  allowed. 


because 


To  accompany  pages  72-83,  Manspace. 

Skill:  Joining  simple  sentences  with  conjunctions. 
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The  Apostrophe  -  For  Contractions 


A 

We  use  contractions  every  day  in  our  speech,  whenever  we  run  two  words  together. 

Examples:  lm  for  I  am;  you’re  for  you  are 

An  apostrophe  Q  is  used  in  place  of  the  missing  letters. 


Spell  these  contractions  in  full.  The  words  with  numbers  beside  them  can  have  different 
forms  when  spelled  in  full.  Work  from  left  to  right,  across  the  page. 

I’m  _  I’ll  _ 

I’ve  _  I’d  (1)  _ 


I’d  (2) 
we’ll 
we’d  (2) 
you’re 
she’s  (1) 
she’ll 
she’d  (2) 
he’s  (1) 
he’d  (1) 
it’s  (1) 
they’re 


we’re 
we’d  (1) 
we’ve 
you’ll 
she’s  (2) 
she’d  (1) 
he’ll 
he’s  (2) 
he’d  (2) 
it’s  (2) 
they’ve 
they’d  (1) 


they’ll 
they’d  (2) 


Which  verbs  did  you  use  in  the  above  contractions? 


These  contractions  were  made  by  combining  verbs  with  pronouns.  A  pronoun  is  a  word 
that  can  be  used  in  place  of  a  noun.  Here  are  the  most  common  pronouns: 

I,  me,  we,  us,  you,  she,  he,  him,  her,  it,  they,  them 

Which  of  these  pronouns  are  not  used  to  make  contractions? 
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B 

Some  contractions  are  made  by  combining  a  verb  with  not. 

Example:  don’t  for  do  not 

The  apostrophe  shows  the  letter  o  is  missing  in  not. 

How  many  contractions  can  you  make  with  not? 


C 

Read  these  sentences  to  yourself,  using  contractions  where  you  think  they  sound  more 
natural.  Write  the  contractions  in  the  space  above  each  sentence.  The  first  is  done  for  you. 

It  was  the  day  for  the  Santa  Claus  Parade  on  Main  Street  and  all  the  Boggham  family  were 

going. 

Where's 

“Where  is  my  duffle  coat,  Ma?”  yelled  Sylvia. 

“I  do  not  know  and  do  not  call  me  Ma,”  her  mother  replied.  “I  am  busy.  Ask  your  father.” 

“See  if  it  is  in  the  dog’s  basket  again,”  said  Mr.  Boggham.  “Millie,  I  think  I  had  better  make 
some  cocoa  for  the  thermos.” 

“Good  idea,”  said  his  wife.  “Last  year  I  thought  we  would  freeze  to  death.” 

Mrs.  Boggham  was  busily  wrapping  the  baby  in  warm  clothes.  Bill  looked  at  the  baby’s  red  face 
and  said,  “He  is  overheating.  We  had  better  get  going.” 

“Let  us  go,”  said  Mrs.  Boggham  at  last.  “It  is  no  good  getting  there  late.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
see  for  the  crowd.” 

“We  are  not  ready,”  said  Carlos  and  Carol.  “We  have  not  finished  wrapping  the  sandwiches.” 
“We  will  never  get  there,”  complained  Clementine.  “We  have...” 

Can  you  finish  the  story? 

To  accompany  pages  72-83,  Manspace. 

Skill:  Apostrophe  for  contractions. 
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Adverbs 


Adverbs  are  words  such  as  yesterday,  now,  here,  upstairs,  furiously,  happily.  They  go  with 
verbs,  and  help  to  give  them  more  meaning. 

Some  are  adverbs  of  Time.  They  tell  “when”  about  the  verb.  In  the  examples,  an  arrow 
points  from  the  verb  to  the  adverb(s). 


Examples:  Carol  went  to  bed  early  and  got  up  late. 
Jim  will  arrive'toirforrow. 


Some  are  adverbs  of  Place.  They  tell  “where”  about  the  verb. 


Examples:  Downstairs  the  door  slammed,  but  upstairs  we  slept. 
We  wenToutdoors  to  get  some  sunshine. 


Adverbs  of  Time 


tomorrow 

late 

yesterday 

now 

today 

then 

tonight 

after 

early 

sometimes 

Adverbs  of  Manner  tell  “how”  about  the 
well-known  exceptions. 


Adverbs  of  Place 


inside 

downstairs 

outside 

nearby 

here 

outdoors 

there 

indoors 

everywhere 

overhead 

.  Most  of  them  end  in  -ly.  Here  are  three 


Eve  hit  the  ball  hard.  She  ran  the  bases  fast,  too.  Everyone  thinks  she  did  well  in  her  first  game. 

Here  are  some  adverbs  of  manner  ending  in  -ly.  Choose  from  the  lists,  when  you  do  the 
exercises  that  follow.  You  may  wish  to  use  adverbs  not  on  the  lists. 


Adverbs  of  Manner 


aimlessly 

easily 

heavily 

noisily 

sourly 

angrily 

eerily 

hopefully 

patiently 

squeakily 

beautifully 

efficiently 

hopelessly 

playfully 

successfully 

bravely 

endlessly 

industriously 

pleasantly 

sweetly 

busily 

energetically 

intelligently 

proudly 

swiftly 

carelessly 

enthusiastically 

jokingly 

rapidly 

tidily 

chillingly 

eternally 

joyfully 

regularly 

tirelessly 

clumsily 

excitingly 

joyously 

restlessly 

unhappily 

competitively 

faithfully 

lightly 

rhythmically 

vigorously 

courageously 

fearfully 

longingly 

sadly 

vividly 

curiously 

fearlessly 

loudly 

savagely 

weakly 

daily 

furiously 

lovingly 

silently 

wearily 

dangerously 

gloriously 

magnificently 

skilfully 

weekly 

delightfully 

gracefully 

mysteriously 

slowly 

eagerly 

greatly 

nightly 

sorrowfully 
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A 

List  adverbs  to  go  with  each  word  picture. 


The  athlete  trained 


He  hunted 


The  rain  fell 


The  dancer  moved 


The  spy  worked 


The  coyote  howled 
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B 

1.  Make  adverb  wheels.  Each  wheel  is  started  for  you. 


Ways  to  Play  Ways  to  Live 


2.  Make  adverb-mobiles. 

Display  them  in  the  classroom. 


Ways  to  Work 


3.  Make  adverb  chants  by  experimenting  with  the  arrangement  of  the  adverb  lists  you  have 
made. 


To  accompany  pages  84-99,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Adverbs  of  time,  place,  manner;  vocabulary  development. 
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Abbreviations 


Abbreviations  save  time  and  space.  There  are  two  kinds  of  abbreviations: 


(1)  initial  letters 

(2)  shortened  words 


Examples:  U.F.O.  (initial  letters) 

Dec.  1 , 2002  (shortened  word) 


Mr.  J.  A.  Bloggs 

225  Manspace  St.,  Apt.  2001 

Toronto,  Ont. 


(initial  letters  and  shortened  words) 


Abbreviations  are  used  in  addresses,  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  private  notes. 
They  are  used  much  less  in  stories,  poems,  letters,  and  reports. 

Most  abbreviations  end  with  a  period. 

Examples:  Ms.  Mrs.  Mr.  Dr.  500  B.C.  A.D.  1867  4  p.m.  10  a.m. 


1.  Write  abbreviations  for  the  following  words  or  groups  of  words.  Your  dictionary  will  help 
you. 

Burgundy  Avenue _  Saint  Anne  _ 

United  Kingdom _ February _ 

October  _  _  Rose  Road 

Professor  Smith  _  United  Nations  _ 

Television  _ _  Newfoundland 

Alberta _  Manitoba _  Nova  Scotia _ 


2.  What  do  these  abbreviations  stand  for? 

N.H.I _ 

U.S.A _ 

C.B.C _ 

N.  _  S _ Fri. 

Nov. _ W _ E. 

Dr.  (2  words) _  _  No. 


To  accompany  pages  84-99,  Manspace. 

Skill:  Abbreviations  for  initial  letters,  shortened  words. 
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Review:  Punctuation  and  Capitals 


This  story  has  lost  all  its  punctuation  and  its  capitals.  See  how  well  you  can  punctuate  it. 
Read  the  story  aloud.  Your  voice  will  give  you  clues.  Add  capitals  where  necessary;  print 
them  above  the  small  letters. 

a  night  alone  for  bongo 

bongo  s  mother  had  to  visit  some  friends  across  town  they  left  him  to  mind  the  house 
will  you  be  okay  asked  his  mother 
sure  mum  I  m  not  an  infant 
we  II  be  back  by  ten  p  m  said  bongo  s  father 
have  fun  dad  have  fun  mum 

when  they  had  gone  bongo  grinned  and  said  this  is  going  to  be  fun  he  was  delighted  to 
have  the  house  to  himself  running  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time  he  looked  down  into  the  hall  and 
yelled  i  m  king  of  the  castle 

next  he  turned  on  all  the  lights  on  the  upper  floor  and  pretended  he  was  steering  a  mighty  ship 
across  a  dark  ocean  from  the  window  he  could  see  the  light  gleaming  on  the  mail  box  in  the 
street  the  mail  box  looked  like  the  conning  tower  of  a  submarine 
submarine  on  the  port  bow  he  yelled  lights  out 

racing  round  the  house  he  turned  off  the  lights  as  fast  as  he  could  soon  he  was  panting  from 
the  exercise  and  the  excitement 

thirsty  work  he  said  to  himself  as  he  made  his  way  through  the  dark  to  the  refrigerator 
ouch 

he  had  stubbed  his  toe  on  a  chair  as  he  rubbed  his  toe  he  saw  two  shining  eyes  way  off  in  the 
darkness  they  blinked  and  then  disappeared  it  was  fusby  the  cat  who  was  trying  to  snooze  in 

his  basket 
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a  tiger  bongo  whispered  hoarsely  careful  men  we  want  to  capture  it  alive  he  crept 
towards  fusby’s  basket  then  stopped  he  had  just  remembered  the  poster  on  endangered 
species  in  the  school  library 

let  it  go  men  there  aren  t  many  left  the  explorer  blundered  on  through  the  jungle  night  and 
fusby  slept  undisturbed 

at  last  bongo  reached  the  kitchen  the  light  inside  the  refrigerator  was  bright  after  the  darkness 
it  made  strange  shadows  in  the  kitchen  bongo  poured  some  milk  and  shut  the  refrigerator 
darkness  blanketed  the  house  once  more  bongo  decided  to  drink  his  milk  while  watching 
television  as  he  did  not  wish  to  spill  his  milk  by  bumping  into  something  in  the  dark  he  turned  on 
some  lights  then  he  walked  to  his  favourite  place  to  watch  television  this  was  a  fat  cushion 
placed  against  the  sofa  from  here  he  watched  television  until  10:30  p  m 
where  are  mum  and  dad  he  asked  himself 
just  then  the  phone  rang  it  was  his  father 
are  you  okay  bongo 
sure  dad  when  are  you  coming  home 

we  can  t  bongo  the  car  s  broken  down  and  the  storm  is  so  bad  we  can  t  get  a  cab  we  may 
have  to  stay  here  for  the  night  will  you  be  safe  by  yourself 
sure  dad  said  bongo  i  m  not  a  babe  in  arms 
can  you  get  yourself  up  in  time  for  school 
i  II  set  the  alarm  for  7:30  a  m  don  t  worry  dad  i  II  be  fine 

How  do  you  think  the  story  ends?  Try  your  hand  at  finishing  it. 


To  accompany  pages  84-99,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Punctuation — commas,  end  stops,  direct  speech;  periods  for  abbreviation;  capitalization  to  begin  sentence,  for  proper 
nouns. 
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Apostrophe— For  Possession 


A 

To  possess  means  to  own  or  have.  People  own  cars.  Birds  have  wings.  Parents  have 
children.  Possession  is  shown  by  adding  an  apostrophe  Q]  and  s. 

Examples:  Fido’s  collar  is  worn  out. 

Petulia’s  skis  are  newly  polished. 

Les’s  skates  need  mending. 

Note:  The  word  jt  does  not  have  an  apostrophe  for  possession,  only  s. 

Example:  Its  little  wings  will  soon  be  strong  enough  for  flight. 

Write  the  possessive  form  of  these  expressions.  The  first  is  done  for  you. 

the  fur  of  the  dog _ the  dog  s  fur - - - 

the  camera  of  Kate _ _ _ _ _ _ 

the  baseball  of  Pete _ _ _ _ _ 

the  bag  of  someone  else - - 

the  pencil  of  Bess _ — - - - 

B 

For  plural  words  ending  in  s,  add  p~|  only. 

Examples:  the  bears’  den  (two  or  more  bears) 
the  girls’  mother  (two  or  more  girls) 
the  trees’  roots  (two  or  more  trees) 

Write  the  possessive  form  for 

the  room  of  the  teachers _ 

the  stable  of  the  horses _ 

the  bridles  of  the  ponies _ 

the  mother  of  the  chicks _ 

the  den  of  the  foxes _ _ 

C 

Some  plural  words  do  not  end  in  s. 

Examples:  children,  men,  women,  sheep 

They  show  possession  by  adding  ]s. 

Example:  children’s  tears 
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Write  the  possessive  form  for 

wool  of  sheep _ 

the  club  of  the  women _ 


horns  of  cattle _ 

the  tennis  tournament  of  the  men 


D 

On  page  51,  the  Bogghams  set  off  for  the  Santa  Claus  Parade.  Here  they  are: 


These  are  the  things  they  took  with  them: 


thermos  bottle 

See  if  you  can  write  three  sentences  about  the  Bogghams  at  the  parade.  Use  at  least  one 
possessive  form  in  each  sentence. 


To  accompany  pages  100-107,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Apostrophe  for  possession;  singular  and  plural  forms. 
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List -statements  and  Shaped  Statements 


A 

Make  list-statements  as  a  way  of  defining  a  crowd,  pollution,  endangered  species,  earth 
space.  You  may  find  you  can  turn  your  statements  into  chants  or  poems.  Some  are  started 
for  you. 


A  crowd  is  Pollution  is 

matches  in  a  box.  a  dead  lake. 

seals  on  a  beach. 


An  endangered  species  is  Earthspace  is 

a  soaring  eagle.  land,  water,  air. 

a _ tiger.  a  spaceship. 

a  spotted 
a  harpooned 
a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 
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B 

Shaped  statements  use  words  in  a  way  that  suggest  the  shape  of  the  thing  being 
described. 


A  crowd  is 

Sardines  Sardines 
SardinesSardines 
Sardines  Sardines 
[Sardines  Sardines. 

in  a  can. 


Make  a  shaped  statement  about 
a  littered  street  or  park,  or  smog, 
or  a  city  dump.  You  might  use 
some  of  these  words: 

candy  wrappers,  trash,  soot,  grey, 
smoke,  jam,  messy,  tin  cans, 
press,  crammed,  junk,  scattered, 
thick,  choked,  newspapers,  pack, 
smelly 


To  accompany  pages  100-123,  Manspace. 

Skills:  Defining  by  examples;  developing  vocabulary;  making  shaped  statements. 


Business  Letters  and  Friendly  Letters 


The  layout  of  a  business  letter  is  a  little  different  from  that  of  a  letter  to  a  friend.  It  should 
contain  the  writer’s  address,  and  the  receiver’s  address.  If  you  only  know  the  title  of  the 
person  you  are  writing  to  and  not  the  name,  use  Dear  Sir  or  Madam:  in  the  greeting.  Use  a 
colon  Qj  in  the  greeting.  Always  date  a  business  letter. 

Here  is  a  letter  to  an  editor  of  a  newspaper. 


21  Dogsbody  Drive 
Narrowview,  Ontario 
XI Y  2Z3 

March  30,  1980  < — 

\ _ 

The  Editor 
The  Daily  Howl 

150  Newsprint  Avenue  Address  of  receiver 
Toronto,  Ontario 
X2Y  2Z2 

^ - Greeting 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam:  < - Colon 


I  am  tired  of  people  complaining  about  pollution.  In  the  last  week  I  was 
attacked  three  times.  A  woman  complained  because  I  smoked  a  cigar  in 
the  bus.  A  policeman  pulled  me  up  because  my  car  muffler  had  worn 
out,  and  told  me  I  was  a  noise  polluter.  And  a  Boy  Scout  tried  to  make  a 
fool  of  me  by  picking  up  a  candy  wrapper  I  threw  down  in  the  street. 

There  are  so  many  busybodies  in  the  streets  it  has  become  unpleasant 
to  leave  home! 


Sincerely,  < 


Lot  O’Balowney  <■ 


Address  of  writer 


Date 

Comma 


Closing 


In  a  typed  letter, 
the  name  is  typed 
under  the  signature. 
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A 

Write  a  reply  to  Mr.  O’Balowney’s 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
The  Daily  Howl.  The  envelope 
would  be  addressed  like  this. 


J.  Smith 

2  Smith  Street  * 

Smithtown,  New  Brunswick 
X9Y  9Z9 


Sender 


The  Editor 
The  Daily  Howl 
150  Newsprint  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
X2Y  2Z2 
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Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling  how  you 
feel  about  Mr.  O’Balowney’s  opinions  and 
urging  your  friend  to  write  a  reply  to  The 
Daily  Howl,  too. 

The  closing  may  be  of  different  kinds. 

Examples:  Your  friend, 

As  ever, 

Best  wishes, 

It  depends  on  how  well  ^ou  know  the  friend! 


Address 
and  date 


Closing 


To  accompany  pages  120-123,  Manspace.  Printed  and  bound  in  Canada 

Skills:  Setting  out  and  writing  a  1234567890  MR  86543210987 

business  letter,  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
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